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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

THHE Rev. John H. Gillespie, D.D., was unanimously 
elected Thomas DeWitt Professor of Hellenistic 
Greek and New Testament Exegesis in the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick by the General Synod of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America in session 
assembled at Asbury Park, June, 1898. The commit- 
tee appointed by General Synod, composed of Rev. 
Dr. M. H. Hutton and President Austin Scott of Rut- 
gers College, made arrangements for Dr. Gillespie's 

m 

inauguration to take place in the Second Reformed 
Church of New Brunswick on Tuesday, September 27, 
1898. The Faculty of the Seminary, the Board of 
Superintendents, the Students of the Seminary, with 
invited guests, met in the chapel adjoining and entered 
the church during the singing of the processional 
hymn in the following order: 

1. Students of the Seminary. 

2. Visiting Clergy. 

3. Faculty of Rutgers College. 

4. Standing Committee on Seminary Grounds. 

5. Board Qt Superintendents. 
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interpret the Scripture. He argued with the scribes, 
as one of their own order, meeting their citations from 
the law with answering citations, introduced with the 
question, " Have ye never read ?" And in the passage 
before us, He compared His own work and that of His 
apostles after Him, and so, by inference, that of all 
Christian teachers of every age, whose function it is to 
expound the word of God, with the office which was 
still one of honor, and which had at times been one of 
great eminence and power. He had just been giving 
a remarkable instance of His own manner of present- 
ing religious truth, in the wonderful series of parables 
— the Sower, the Tares and Wheat, the Mustard Seed, 
the Grain of Leaven, the Treasure Hid in a Field, the 
Goodly Pearl, the Net Cast into the Sea — of which this 
chapter of Matthew's gospel is composed. And then 
with the true instinct and habit of a conscientious 
teacher, He puts to His disciples the question, "Have 
ye understood all these things ? " They say unto Him, 
"Yea, Lord." And so He adds, "Every scribe, 
whether trained in the schools, or deriving his wisdom 
and authority from a higher source — as I from above, 
as you from me — every preacher of the truth, who has 
become a scholar of the kingdom of heaven, is like 
unto a householder which bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old." 

1. The comparison is certainly very strikingly true 
of the teaching of our Lord Himself. There was, of 
course, much in it that was old. The old laws of 
righteousness — with what a searching insight into their 
meaning, with what startling power of statement, did 
He set them forth ! There was no subtle casuistry in 
His application of them. He presented no new views 
of moral obligation which turned their edge. They 
came from His lips with all the simplicity, all the 
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severity, all the absolute, eternal, universal authority, 
which had belonged to them when uttered by inspired 
prophets of the olden time. "Keep the command- 
ments, 9 ' He said; " Thou shalt not kill; thou shaltnot 
even hate; thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Swear not at all, neither by heaven nor by earth, nor 
by the Holy City, for God is over and in them all, and 
thou shalt love, and not dishonor, the Lord thy God. 
Keep thy conscience fresh and pure, for if thine eye 
he single, thy whole body shall be full of light. This 
do, and thou shalt live." 

So too He taught, as the greatest of the scribes of 
old had done, as every true teacher in every land had 
more or less successfully taught it, the supremacy of 
character. The laws of righteousness which he reit- 
erated were not merely rules of conduct; they were to 
be incorporated into the spiritual life. "Thou desir- 
est not sacrifice," cries the penitent Psalmist; "the 
sacrifices of God are a contrite heart." And the Sav- 
iour expresses the same thought when He says, " Ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God." "Behold," is the ancient Hebrew verse, 
"behold, Thou desirest truth in the inward parts." 
"If the light that is in thee be darkness," says the 
Galilean prophet, "how great is that darkness." His 
doctrine was, "Be ye perfect," and it was as old as 
the race. 

And then the doctrine of worship, with all that it 
implies of belief in God, of reverent fear, of adoring 
trust, of penitence for sin, of atonement, of obedient 
service — He proclaimed it often. He illustrated it in 
His own practice. He gave to it new clearness, depth, 
universality ; but in itself it was not new. And all 
that He did by precept and example to extend and 
exalt the true worship of God, was in the line of that 
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which had been done by Abraham, by Moses, by 
David, by patriarch and priest, by prophet and scribe, 
for three thousand years. 

And yet there was so much that was new in the 
teachings of Christ, that His words began a new era, 
and opened new spheres of thought for mankind. In 
the first place, everything seemed new which fell from 
His lips. It came from Him with such spontaneous 
freshness, with such evident sincerity, with such 
clearness of form, with such felicity and force of 
illustration, above all with such an authority of char- 
acter behind it, that men forgot that it had ever been 
uttered before. But then much of it was really for 
the first time declared by Him to the world. 

This is the case, for example, with all that He said 
of His own divine personality. The truth of the 
Trinity is at most only hinted in the Old Testament, 
and the best-instructed scribe could impart no in- 
formation in regard to the mysterious being of God. 
It is Christ who has shown us not only the Father but 
the Son, who was with the Father before Abraham 
was born, and who went back from the world to the 
Father. The knowledge which He imparted concern- 
ing His own incarnation was equally new. If some of 
the Jews had already learned to expect a suffering 
Messiah, the actual Messiah, "God manifest in the 
flesh," living on earth a life of humiliation, and then, 
" through the grave and gate of death " passing again 
into the heavens — that, not one of them had looked 
for. It was all so new that the Lord Himself could 
not make even His own disciples understand who He 
really was, and why He was among them, till after He 
had finally left them and a cloud had received Him 
out of their sight. 

But not only His statements concerning Himself and 
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His mission, His doctrine of the Holy Ghost was also 
new. Not that the Jews had not long believed in a 
special divine influence descending at certain moments 
on chosen men. Bat Jesus taught far more than this. 
He revealed the personal existence of a divine Being 
who would come to His followers after He Himself had 
left them, whom He would send, for whose coming 
they were to look and wait, who would lead them into 
all the truth, who would console them in sorrow and 
arm them with strength. No scribe who had sat at 
the feet of the most famous masters of the law, had 
ever found such a truth as this in his sacred books or 
in the minute and voluminous commentaries upon 
them. It was one of the new things which Christ 
brought forth out of the infinite treasures of His 
knowledge, and communicated to men. 

The final judgment of the world — there is a forebod- 
ing of it in all human hearts, and its gloom and terror 
are on many a page of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
But if we had no more definite knowledge concerning 
it than that which the most diligent and intelligent of 
the scribes of our Lord's day possessed, how dim and 
vague would be our view of the destiny that awaits us 
beyond the grave. It is Christ who has drawn aside 
the veil which hid from men the unseen world. He 
has shown us the Judge ; it is He Himself, the Son of 
Man still, full of love and of pity, but full also of un- 
conquerable hostility to sin; He has shown us the 
gathering of the nations before Him; he has declared 
the test by which all men shall be tried; He has de- 
picted the glory and the gloom which lie beyond — the 
lake that burns with unquenchable fire, the splendors 
of His Father's house. 

How impossible it is then to assert that Christ 
taught nothing but what the world already knew! 
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Here are only two or three of the truths that He 
uttered, and they had never before more than faintly 
dawned on the human mind, while from that day to 
this they have dominated human thought. 

2. But now our Lord uttered the language of the 
text to those whom He was training for the same office 
which He was then Himself discharging, the office of 
teacher of religious truth. What was the old and the 
new in the treasures from which they were to draw f 
Was there indeed anything for them to disclose beyond 
that which they had learned from Him ? 

That was indeed a part of their message, and how 
lovingly they must have repeated, wherever they 
went, the wonderful words of instruction and appeal, 
of warning and rebuke, of parable and promise, which 
they had heard from His lips, and found them always 
unwasting in their power to touch and move those to 
whom they were spoken. And then too they were not 
to forget to urge upon the hearts and consciences of 
men those eternal and fundamental truths which lay 
at the base of Christ's own ethical teaching. 

But the public ministry of our Lord was followed by 
four great events of which he had more or less plainly 
spoken, but which after their occurrence had of course 
a new reality and power, and became the main themes 
of the preaching of the Apostles. 

There was first the Crucifixion. It had struck them 
dumb at the moment with amazement and despair. 
The memory of that terrible forenoon — the savage 
crosses with their hapless victims and the nameless 
agony that One of them bore ; the motley crowd as- 
sembled around them, the wailing women, the jeering 
men, the ribald soldiers, the exultant priests; and 
looking down upon the scene, cold, stern and silent, 
the ancient walls of the city of David, till the midday 
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darkness bid it all — it could never be effaced from the 
minds of tbose who bad bebeld it. And it was one of 
the new facts to which they bore witness. 

And another was the Resurrection. They knew 
that it had taken place. They had seen the empty 
sepulchre; they had seen the risen Lord. And then 
they had recalled the word that He had spoken, 
" Destroy this temple and in three days I will build it 
up/' And see what momentous inferences followed 
from this; then He was, indeed, the Son of God with 
power; then His death was a voluntary sacrifice for 
human sin ; then the ancient priestly ritual might be 
rolled together like a scroll and laid away ; then the 
cross and grave of Jesus meant salvation and immor- 
tality for all mankind! Was it any such gospel as 
this (do you think) which they had preached, when 
the Master had sent them forth through the villages of 
Galilee ? The resurrection of the Lord and the truths 
which grew out of it, these also were among the new 
things which these well-instructed scribes proclaimed. 

Then there was, thirdly, the Ascension. Their Mas- 
ter had left them, but He had not ceased to live. He 
had risen majestically into the heavens above the hill 
on which they stood, and in the very manner of His 
departing from them, He had given them a pledge and 
a prophecy of His return. The continuing presence of 
" this same Jesus " whom they had known and loved, 
at the right hand of the Father; His second coming to 
judge the world, these again were now among the 
truths which they went forth to publish " to the utter- 
most parts of the earth." 

And the fourth important event which was new to 
the world was the Descent of the Holy Ghost. There 
is great power in a firm conviction, there is still 
greater power in a known fact, to make men bold, 
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energetic, self-sacrificing. Bat something more even 
than the events now referred to must have occurred at 
Jerusalem, during the weeks that preceded the first 
public appearance of the Apostles, to account for the 
words that they uttered, as well as for their courage 
and their zeal. It was the conscious reception of a 
divine illumination and impulse. We should know 
that the Holy Spirit had descended upon them, even if 
they themselves had not understood it, or if it had not 
been distinctly recorded. For nothing but the Spirit 
of God could have " shed forth this," — this insight 
into truth, this matchless eloquence and skill in setting 
it forth, these consistent and yet distinct conceptions 
of it and modes of presenting it, these world-embracing 
hopes and plans — which we observe in them from this 
time forward. It not only enabled them to formulate 
and to proclaim the troth which they knew; it was 
itself a new truth that the promised Comforter had 
come. 

Thus the old and the new were mingled in the teach- 
ings of the disciples as well as of the Master ; that which 
was ancient and eternal was not overlooked, that 
which they had learned from His own divine lips was 
not forgotten, and there was added to it their testi- 
mony to the great events which they had witnessed 
and the interpretation of these under the enlightening 
influence of the Spirit of God. 

3. But now the volume of the Book is closed, and 
yet the Ministry of the Word continues. The mod- 
ern Christian student and teacher finds in the com- 
pleted Scriptures his chief treasure of knowledge 
and of wisdom. The work of redeeming love was 
long ago fully accomplished; the divine revelation for 
which the ages had waited was long since made, and 
here in these gathered and perfect pages it is complete. 
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It closes with a curse not on him only who shall take 
anything from, but on him also who shall presume to 
add anything to the words of the prophecy of the book 
of God. Is there then still anything new which we 
may hope to bring forth from the treasury of truth, 
anything which will reward our research, and freshly 
and vitally affect our life ? Or is that treasure now 
exhausted, so that we may as well lock it up, and 
seek elsewhere for new discoveries ? 

We shall certainly find in it no new doctrine. It is 
marked by a wonderful variety of style and structure; 
it is strangely composed of history, poetry, legisla- 
tion, correspondence, close reasoning and impassioned 
appeal, biography, dialogue, proverb, elegy, long cata- 
logues of names, and mystic visions. And yet no- 
where, hidden in any least familiar page, buried in 
any obscurest phrase, shall we discover for example a 
new conception of God, which radically differs from 
that which men long ago learned to be the doctrine of 
the Bible concerning Him. New aspects and illustra- 
tions of His being and His character may be unfolded 
as time goes on, but the great features of these are not 
only themselves not subject to change, but they are 
so plainly mirrored in the Scriptures that they cannot 
be and have not been mistaken. If we are not satis- 
fied with Him who is there revealed to us and desire a 
different Deity — a God, for example, whose throne is 
not established upon justice but floats upon a sea of 
sentiment, or an impersonal power of which all that 
we can say is that it is "not ourselves," and that it 
" makes for" something or other, — we may try to 
formulate and to worship that creation of our fancy, 
but we can neither find it in the Bible, nor succeed in 
putting it there. So, too, in regard to the nature of 
man — his origin, capacity, moral condition, his rela- 
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tion to God, to his fellow-man, to the hereafter, the 
meaning of the Bible has long since been found out, 
and it is vain to seek from it any farther disclosures. 
We need not go to it for new facts of history. We 
may question the monuments of Assyria and Egypt, 
and make them give up the secrets which they have 
held so long. We may take the faded palimpsests, on 
which some nameless monk has scrawled his dreary 
lucubrations, and underneath his worthless lines we 
may discover some unsuspected record of personal or 
national prowess or disgrace. But the history offered 
to us in the Bible is plainly legible, and, true or false, 
it stands unchangeable before us, and challenges our 
scrutiny. What Pilate said, in his haughty Roman 
scorn, of the insulting inscription which he had put 
upon the cross, " What I have written, I have writ- 
ten," is true of the historical statements of the Bible. 
There they are, to be fearlessly tested in the light shed 
upon them from other sources of knowledge, and such 
as they are, they are already well known. Our theo- 
ries of science and philosophy may change, but no 
new ones will grow out of the study of the Scriptures. 
It is not their purpose to give instruction in either 
philosophy or physical science, though the funda- 
mental truths of both must underlie a revelation from 
God to men. And so they do. "In the beginning, " 
says the Scripture, " God created the heavens and the 
earth," and one form of life after another rose into 
being, under His creative word and will. That still 
remains true, and there the Bible stops, leaving to the 
patient research of centuries the task of unfolding and 
illustrating the truth thus simply and sublimely an- 
nounced. " As a man thinketh in his heart so is he. 
Every man is tempted when he is drawn away of his 
own lusts and enticed," — that is the way in which the 
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Scripture pats the philosophy of character, and no 
ingenuity can make it accept any compromise with 
materialism, or yield any other doctrine than that of 
responsibility for every action and every thought. 
There is in the word of God no new plan of life, to be 
brought forward as new emergencies arise in the intel- 
lectual and social progress of the race. There are no 
new precepts hitherto undiscovered, to meet novel 
phases of personal experience, and to make the path 
of duty plain to those who feel the need of clearer 
guidance. There are no new promises, to console and 
cheer the burdened spirit amid the mysteries and woes 
of life. 

What then is there left in this treasure-house of 
God, which will come forth, if we can discover it, with 
new and fresh and living power, for our instruction 
and our help ? 

1. There is, in the first place, a new and a pro- 
founder knowledge of the nature and origin of the 
Bible itself. It is not simply the contents of the 
building, but the building itself, which every well- 
instructed scribe is called in our day to examine and 
explore. A building of God it certainly is, though it 
was made with human hands, and though it shows so 
plainly everywhere the touch of those who wrought 
upon it. But its foundations have been buried under 
the mounds of rubbish which through ages of war and 
peace have been piling up above them, and the dust 
of many centuries has settled on wall and roof, on 
capital and tracery, on the altar which should be pure 
as the worship which is offered before it, on the win- 
dows which should let in undimmed upon the wor- 
shipers the light of heaven. Now it certainly is not 
the office of the ministers of the temple to take the 
sacred edifice to pieces and attempt to build it anew. 
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of students will delight to contemplate His human 
nature, with all its assurance of sympathy for the 
straggling and the weak. The Christian life is exhib- 
ited in the Bible to one class of minds as the consecra- 
tion of energy, of courage, of lofty purpose, of un- 
wearied endeavor. And another and gentler type of 
character will find its pages filled with promise and 
benediction for the tempted, the despondent, the 
heavy-laden. The man who is ignorant of history 
and of criticism, and who has never been trained to 
rigorous habits of thought, will find it as rich as ever 
in spiritual instruction and comfort and inspiration to 
a better life; and the man who has been taught to 
think in the ways which the new studies of nature 
insist on, will question it again, and it will yield him 
a system of truth, harmonious and progressive, in 
precise accordance with the mental and moral devel- 
opment of the age to which it was revealed, and cul- 
minating in the words and life and character of Him 
who is the Lord of all the ages. 

But it is not only the diligent and candid student of 
God's word who may hope to find new treasures in it, 
rewarding his long and laborious search. It has a 
strange way of flashing its revelations upon those who 
are not looking for them, in certain trying emergencies 
of life. One is suddenly brought, for example, into 
some great strait, some sore stress of duty or tempta- 
tion or sorrow. And in his doubt or grief or danger, 
habit or by accident, he opens the familiar word of 
>d. And lo! on the very first page, perhaps, on 
iich his eye falls, he discovers some statement which 
had never noticed or comprehended before — some 
tar enunciation of a principle, some comforting 
omiso, some solemn or tender appeal. It may be 
me parable of the Lord, which he had often admired 
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as an illustration or been charmed with as a story, 
but whose practical force he had not felt. It may be 
an ancient Hebrew psalm, which burst from the full 
heart of some inspired singer long ago, and which now 
utters, as no other language could do, the deep 
anguish or joy of his own inmost soul. So it is that 
the Bible still speaks to men of every class and race 
and age, in tones that are at once old and new. 

3. It is a remarkable fact that there are to be found 
in the Scriptures, not only new phases of truth still 
awaiting discovery, but new confirmations of truth 
that is elsewhere discovered. It has been itself con- 
firmed by many of the discoveries which have been 
made from age to age, and never more wonderfully 
than in our own age, in history, in science, in philoso- 
phy, in social and political ethics. But it also con- 
firms every real discovery, and gives it the sanction of 
its own authority. Upon what new and wide ranges 
of thought has it sent forth the human mind, arousing 
and inspiring that very intelligence which has then 
proudly denied its claims and disputed its truthful- 
ness. And in the fields of research and speculation 
into which men have gone, they have won their con- 
clusions, and have brought them home to be tested by 
the Bible. And again and again the Bible has said to 
them, " Your gold is tinsel; your truth is error." And 
a profounder investigation has proved that the Bible 
was right. But every true discovery which men have 
thus far made in the realms in which the Scriptures 
reign, has found in these its confirmation. And he 
has little faith in the truth or in God who doubts that 
this will be so hereafter. We have not yet reached 
the limit of our knowledge of the divine word itself, 
or of the world whose moral and spiritual meaning it 
interprets. But if the experience of eighteen hundred 
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yeara teaches anything, it teaches that whatever new 
facts we may gain, in any department of experience or 
of inquiry, which are really facte, will be confirmed 
by the intelligent study of the Bible. And those 
which are shown to be in irreconcilable contradiction 
with this, will be at length discarded as delusions, 
and not facts, while the word of God stands firm for- 
ever. 

4, There is still another feature of the Scriptures to 

which I cannot but call yonr attention very briefly. 

It is the ever new aspects of character which they 

exhibit. Not the least important secret of their power 

over men is in the numerous and vivid portraits which 

they present to onr view. But a truly great portrait 

in literature or in art has something new to say to 

every man, almost to every mood. Yon may have 

gone, for example, day after day, to stand before that 

uderfnl canvas in the Barberini Palace at Rome, 

which Guido has thrown the unutterable pathos, 

> immortal beauty, the calm consciousness of inno- 

ice just set free from torture and now awaiting 

ith, of Beatrice Cenci. Yon remember how, as you 

ked upon it, it seemed now to tell yon only its 

gie story of suffering and shame; and now you have 

iost fancied that you saw in the quivering Up the 

filming of a confession that the pure soul had been 

ined with the guilt of a hideous revenge; and again 

trace of sin has seemed to fade from the tender, 

urnful face, and out of the large and lustrous eyes 

re has beamed only the tranquil peace of immor- 

ity. So various, so ever new are the aspects of 

iracter which the divine hand has drawn in the 

res of the Bible. They are the charm of childhood, 

en it first hears the picturesque story of Joseph and 

see and Samuel and David, and of that wonderful 
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Child to whose luminous cradle the shepherds brought 
their simple homage, and eastern kings their royal 
gifts. But they are full also of suggestion, of admoni- 
tion, of inspiration, of comfort to those who, after a 
long and eventful experience of life, return to muse 
upon them, with fresh interest and delight. They are 
old, as life itself is old; but they are new, as life is 
constantly exhibiting new phases and repeating old 
lessons in new forms. 

I have been speaking as if the written word were 
the only treasury of truth from which the scribe who 
is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven may draw 
things either old or new. It is not the only, but it is 
the main one. And to what has now been said I need, 
I am sure, add nothing further to lead up to or to en- 
force the conclusion that a book whose treasure is so 
varied and so inexhaustible, has come to us from God. 
It is not a compilation, but a growth. It is not the 
fairest blossom of an earthly literature ; it is the word 
of God for all the world. 

Then it is an office of highest honor and privilege to 
stand as its interpreter and its champion before men. 
It is not to be a man who. merely repeats the formulas 
of other days and labors to propagate a system of 
human opinion. It is to be a man who keeps himself 
in contact with the living truth and the life-giving 
spirit of God, and who, like a householder whose re- 
sources are forever replenished, brings out of them, 
according to the wants of those to whom he ministers, 
both new things and old. There is on earth no nobler 
or more rewarding work. 

Such a man will not need to look for that which is 
new outside of the Bible, in the newspaper or the 
novel, in history or politics, in science or art, to give 
to his preaching variety and interest. There will 
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always be found in the Bible itself enough that is new, 
if he earnestly seeks for it, to meet his own needs and 
those of his fellow-men. And yet oftentimes "the 
old is better" — of more vital importance, of more uni- 
versal and immediate concern. No most novel and 
fascinating phases, even of Christian doctrine, have 
anything like the same power to touch and sway the 
hearts of men, which belongs to those eternal truths 
that underlie the Holy Scriptures from first to last, — 
the unalterable laws of righteousness, the permanent 
significance of character, the supreme obligation of 
loyalty to God. It will be well for us all, my Christian 
friends — it will be well for those of us especially who 
are preparing themselves in these places of study for 
the various responsibilities and labors of the ministry 
— to remember always, that if, as one of our poets has 
sung, 

" New occasions teach new duties," 
and 

" We must keep abreast of truth," 

on the other hand, no new commandment has been 
given to us, but the old commandment which we have 
heard from the beginning, growing fuller and clearer 
from age to age, but never superseded and never re- 
pealed, " Thou shalt love thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself." And he who shall keep 
that ancient law, and shall help his fellow-men to 
keep it, the same shall be great in the kingdom of 
heaven. 



INAUGURATION CEREMONY. 

A T the close of the sermon the President of General 
** Synod spoke as follows: 

" By direction of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church in America, we are assembled to 
induct into office the Rev. John H. Gillespie, D.D., 
who has been unanimously elected Thomas DeWitt 
Professor of Hellenistic Greek and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Theological Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick. The Permanent Clerk will now read the Con- 
stitutional formula." 

The Permanent Clerk, the Rev. W. H. Ten Eyck, 
D.D., then read the Constitutional formula as fol- 
lows: 

*' We, the underwritten, in becoming professors of 
Sacred Theology in the Reformed (Dutch) Church, by 
this our superscription, uprightly and in good con- 
science before God, declare that we heartily believe 
and are persuaded, that all the articles and points of 
Doctrine contained in the Confession and Catechism 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, together with the 
explanation of some points of the said doctrine, made 
in the National Synod, held at Dordrecht in the year 
1619, do fully agree with the Word of God. We 
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promise, therefore, that we will diligently teach and 
faithfully defend the aforesaid doctrine; and that we 
will not inculcate or write, either publicly or privately, 
directly or indirectly, anything against the same. As 
also that we reject not only all the errors which mili- 
tate against this doctrine, and particularly those which 
are condemned in the above-mentioned Synod, but 
that we are diposed to refute the same, openly to op- 
pose them, and to exert ourselves in keeping the 
Church pure from such errors. Should it neverthe- 
less, hereafter happen that any objections against the 
doctrine might arise in our minds, or we entertain 
different sentiments, we promise that we will not, 
either publicly or privately, propose, teach or defend 
the same by preaching or writing until we have first 
fully revealed such sentiments to the General Synod, 
to whom we are responsible, that our opinions may in 
the said General Synod receive a thorough examina- 
tion, being ready always cheerfully to submit to the 
judgment of the General Synod under the penalty, 
in case of refusal, to be censured by the said Synod. 
And whenever the General Synod upon sufficient 
grounds of suspicion, and to preserve the uniformity 
and purity of doctrines, may deem it proper to de- 
mand from us a more particular explanation of our 
sentiments respecting any article of the aforesaid Con- 
fession, Catechism or Explanation of the National 
Synod, we promise hereby to be always willing and 
ready to comply with such demand under the penalty 
before-mentioned ; reserving to ourselves the right of 
rehearing, or a new trial if we shall conceive ourselves 
aggrieved in the sentence of the General Synod. Dur- 
ing the dependence of such new trial, we promise to 
acquiesce in the judgment already passed as well as 
finally to submit, without disturbing the peace of the 
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churches, to the ultimate decision of the said General 
Synod." 

Turning to the Professor-elect the President said : 

"Are you ready to subscribe to the formula? " 

The Professor-elect answered : 
. "lam." 

The Professor-elect then signed the formula after 
which the President made the following official declar- 
ation: 

u By the authority and in the name of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in America, I now 
declare that the Rev. John H. Gillespie, D.D., having 
been elected by the said General Synod, Thomas De- 
Witt Professor of Hellenistic Greek and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, and having subscribed the formula for the 
professors as required by the Constitution, is now in- 
ducted into his office, is fully authorized to assume all 
its duties and responsibilities, and is entitled to all 
the honors and emoluments thereto appertaining. 
May the Great Teacher endue him with heavenly gifts 
and abundantly qualify him for the work which he is 
appointed to do." 

The Inauguration Prayer was then offered by the 
Rev. Dr. S. M. Woodbridge, D.D., LL.D., Dean of 
the Theological Seminary. 



THE CHARGE TO THE PROFESSOR 

BY 

REV. P. H. MILLIKEN, PH.D., 
President of the Board of Superintendents. 

\17HEN the greatest and most perfect organiza- 
™ " tion the world has ever known was in its in- 
fancy, the Apostle Paul, with his sanctified intellect, 
discerning somewhat of God's purpose toward the 
Church of Christ, hastened to impart his knowledge 
to those called out from the world. By divine illumi- 
nation he beheld this new body growing up from the 
reeking mass of moral corruption into the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ. In the materials 
he could see only diversity, while in the Church he 
discovered the principle of unity, and this for him, 
was sufficient explanation for the continuance of the 
Church, the standing miracle of the ages. 

This principle of unity is not human, but divine, 
emanating directly from the Head of the Church, who 
never for a moment loses sight of the requirements 
of the body, nor fails to bestow such gifts as are nec- 
essary for its completeness. The body of Christ grows 
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by the operation of the principle within its members, 
and to each individual, grace is given according to the 
measure of the gift, in order that the Church should 
turn from its dependence on false teaching, that the 
truth should be acknowledged in love, and the whole 
Church thus drawn into closer relations until it should 
reach perfection in its organic development and be 
complete in Christ the Head. 

The charismatic presence of God pervading the mem- 
bers by the Holy Spirit and granting to each grace 
according to the measure of the gift bestowed by Christ, 
enables each to do his part in preserving and develop- 
ing the complete unity. By the gifts bestowed, "some 
are apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangel- 
ists; and some, pastors and teachers." 

Upon you, my brother, God has evidently bestowed 
the gift of teaching, which is not simply to bear wit- 
ness to the truth, nor simply to proclaim the everlast- 
ing gospel, but in addition to these it is for you to 
cause to know; and you will be a true teacher only so 
far as you cause others to know the truth. 

You must first know the truth, for you cannot im- 
part that which you do not possess, and you can know 
the truth only as it is imparted unto you by the Spirit 
of God. By the power of your own intellect you may 
obtain a kind of knowledge, but only by divine illum- 
ination can you have a certain knowledge. Mere 
intellectual knowledge will certainly lead you into the 
byways of error, and there is much in God's revela- 
tion that can only be spiritually discerned. Your 
special gift, therefore, must be spiritual discernment, 
by means of which you may know what is the mind of 
the Spirit, and it is this especially that you are to 
cause others to know. But the promise is that the 
grace imparted shall be according to the gift bestowed, 
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and this with the other promise, " My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee," relieves the consecrated soul from 
undue anxiety. 

You have already shown yourself a workman who 
needeth not to be ashamed, a specialist possessing the 
peculiar ability to impart knowledge, and your faith- 
fulness in the position you have occupied is the 
explanation of the call you have received from the 
church. 

Now in a peculiar manner, you are to be God's 
workman, God's specialist. You are to teach the 
divine classics, God's truth, His revelation from heaven 
to a lost world. The burden of your work will not be 
to show the beauties of the language in which God 
reveals His purposes, nor the peculiarities of the par- 
tides and idioms, nor the position occupied by the 
writer, but all these as bearing on the true message, as 
God would have us understand it. 

You will also be called upon to exercise the grace of 
forbearance, for as during your experience as a pastor, 
there may have appeared among some of your flock 
certain indications that the people felt as if they owned 
you, so you must not now despair if the impression 
comes to you that some are taking it for granted that 
the whole church has a certain proprietary right in 
you, for every man in a public position must expect 
his share of adverse criticism from those who are in- 
capable of understanding his motives. But if you can 
give yourself unreservedly to the work immediately 
before you, public opinion, with which you have but 
little to do, will cause you the least anxiety. 

Neither must you despair if occasionally you meet 
with a pupil upon whom your best efforts seem to be 
of none avail, for one condition of successful teaching 
is a receptive and understanding mind, and to some, 
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even among those preparing for the Gospel ministry, 
everything is Greek except the simplest language of 
their mother tongue. It is the weak brother who 
needs the most careful attention and who is the source 
of greatest anxiety. 

The class room will show you what you may expect 
of your pupils and what your pupils may expect from 
you. There you will mentally grade them and they 
will also grade you. The relationship there will be 
necessarily professional and a certain gulf will be fixed 
that no man can pass over. You can bridge that gulf 
only by your personality, and yet, so effectively as to 
hide all fear of its existence. Tour pupils will soon 
discover whether it is your purpose to air your knowl- 
edge before them or to impart knowledge, whether you 
have their interests at heart or your own interests, 
and well for you if they first learn that you are giving 
yourself " even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister." 

But the class room is not to be your only sphere of 
usefulness, for the professed teacher who lives in such 
a delusion becomes a fossil. As never before, your 
life and character will be scrutinized, and the color of 
the light shining from you will either mar or beautify 
the institution of which you form a part and the 
church which has called you to this sacred office. The 
seed you sow in your daily life among these young 
men will bear fruit of its own kind, either the luscious 
clusters of Eshcol or the bitter apples of Sodom. 

Beyond what you say and what you do, the fact of 
what you are will permeate the church like the per- 
fumes of Arabia or the noxious vapors of the pit. 
Your personal character as a divinely appointed 
teacher in this School of the Prophets will do much 
either to breed discord and confusion or to increase 
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and develop unity in the Body of Christ. None of us 
liveth to himself, much less one who occupies the high, 
position of trust and its accompanying responsibilities. 
A pure and holy life among our teachers most clearly 
reflects the character of our Divine Teacher. 

Your place of preparation, your workshop will be 
your study, and your study must be your closet where 
you seek to possess yourself of divine truth and where 
you meet God face to face. There with the mantle of 
seclusion wrapped about you, you may hear what God 
the Lord will speak in the still, small voice thrilling 
your soul, and from the atmosphere of the divine 
presence you may come forth to speak and to teach as 
you are moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Ton must not expect your pupils to have a higher 
and truer conception of God and of the revelation of 
His plans and purposes of mankind than you possess. 
To you God must be supreme and the Bible must be 
God's revealed truth, not fragmentary nor many- 
colored nor abridged nor possibly errant, but complete, 
as God would speak to us in a language that we, as far 
as possible, may understand. " Thus saith the Lord," 
must be written in letters of living light on your heart 
and mind, and thus on your teaching. 

Tour conception of the Church should be high, in 
accordance with divine representation — an army, in- 
vincible, that is never cut off from its base of supplies, 
that has for its purpose the conquest of the world for 
Christ, that leads captive but never destroys, in which 
you and those whom you teach are soldiers following 
the great Commander with unswerving obedience, to 
an ultimate glorious victory. 

Or it may be to your conception, a spiritual house, 
a living temple built up of living stones on the founda- 
tion of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Him- 
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self being the chief corner-stone, in whom all the 
building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord. Your work will be to assist in 
fashioning and polishing the living stones for their 
proper place in the building. 

Or you may regard it as the Body of Christ, pul- 
sating with divine life, breathing the pure air of 
heaven, exercising the strength of omnipotence with 
the gentleness of a child, seeking to save the lost, car- 
rying peace and joy and comfort to suffering humanity 
and ever growing unto the perfection of Christ. 

Any lower conception of God and of His Word and 
of His Church will greatly hinder you in your work as 
a true teacher. 

But with the highest conception and with implicit 
confidence in the Holy Spirit as your teacher you may 
not only be led into all truth but you may also lead 
others and cause them to know the truth. 

Only thus, my brother, can you hope to fulfill God's 
purpose concerning you, and doing thus you may 
accomplish your work in unifying the Body of Christ 
" till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." 



INAtTGURAL ADDRESS BY 
REV. JOHN H. GILLESPIE, D.D. 

Text: — "Not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; that your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, bat in the power of 
God.— 1 Car. 2:4,5. 

A T such a time as this it is but natural that a man 
** should look back upon the past and forward into 
the future; not upon his past and future self, but 
upon the past and future of the work that God has 
given him to do. For himself there may not be a fu- 
ture, but the work abides. Christian teachers come 
and go, but the training of Christian youth goes on 
forever. 

As I stand here to-day looking upon the subject I 
have taught and comparing it with that I am about to 
teach I think of Henry Martyn on the lofty summit of 
Table Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope, at a turn- 
ing point in his career; toward the West the Atlantic 
Ocean of the past, toward the East the Indian Ocean 
of the future; the Atlantic representing all the subtle 
pleasures and pure delights of academic life and clas- 
sic lore; the Indian Ocean representing that life of 
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service in the Redeemer's Kingdom in his translations 
of the scriptures in which he too labored, like the 
Christian teacher, that others might enter into his 
labor. 

There he stands upon that promontory, at the 
meeting place of mighty seas, looking as it were 
around the globe, thinking of the time when " Jesus 
shall have dominion from sea to sea"; hearing the 
great voices in heaven saying: — " The kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ " ; seeing the vision of the apostle John — 
' * Lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, 
of all nations and kindreds and peoples and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
-with white robes and palms in their hands." 

Sublime indeed were the visions that this young 
man saw, but he made the mistake of dwelling upon 
them till he seemed to men a visionary, so saintly was 
he that he seemed to them unhuman, so heavenly was 
his life on earth that it seemed to men all too un- 
earthly. Henry Martyn drew too sharp a line of de- 
marcation between the secular and sacred, he does 
not seem to have learned that God's work is one. The 
Atlantic Ocean of his past intermingling with the In- 
dian Ocean of his future, so that none could tell where 
the one began and the other ended, might well have 
taught him that all alike is consecrated to the Chris- 
tian, secular and sacred ; that the college may be as 
much a school of the prophets as a Theological Semi- 
nary, that the halls of the one may be on holy ground 
just as much as the lecture rooms of the other. 

The student Henry Martyn crying out in soul- 
anguish against his absorption and delight in his col- 
lege studies did not know that all this was but God's 
preparation for one of the great achievements of his 
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life; that he might translate God's word into languages 
read by millions. No wonder that when this man 
preached — so unpractical, so unearthly, so unhuman — 
no wonder he was greeted with " groans and hissings 
and curses, blasphemies and threatenings." 

Of a very different type was another man of God 
who passed this way a quarter of a century later, leav- 
ing behind him a similar past and looking forward to 
a like future. He, too, had enjoyed the highest cul- 
ture his native land could give ; for him, too, literary 
studies had proved an absorbing delight; but in other 
ways how different! Master of a rich and florid style, 
possessed of an eloquence that thrilled and melted 
thousands, president of a college, founder of a univer- 
sity, the life-long champion of Christian education as 
a means to evangelize the world, — when Alexander 
Duff sailed round this point, bringing with him a 
choice library of 800 volumes and all his notes and pa- 
pers into which had been condensed the glow and toil 
of years, God wrecked him and swept back into the 
Atlantic of the past his earthly treasures, his beloved 
Homer, his Horace and his Vergil, and brought him 
into the Indian Ocean of his future with nothing save 
his Bible and his Scottish book of psalms, that he 
might know God only and worship him alone. 

The lesson Alexander Duff learned so well is the les- 
son for most of us. Few are disposed, like Henry 
Martyn, to underestimate the human element in Chris- 
tian work; the great majority of Christians need the 
constant reiteration and enforcement of the words, 
" Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts." 

The subject, then, which naturally suggests itself in 
view of the speaker's past and his prospective future, 
is — Greek literature as a type of earthly power, and 
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the Greek New Testament as " the power of God unto 
salvation " ; Greek literature in its greatness and its 
littleness; the Greek New Testament in its littleness 
and its greatness; the one, Greek literature, great as 
man and small as man, the other, the Greek New Tes- 
tament, circumscribed by the limitations of the hu- 
man, but filled with the infinitude of God. 

The work of the critic is to divide, rightly to divide 
the word of truth ; the great critic is God himself with 
the sword of his word piercing even to the dividing 
of soul and spirit, critical of the very thoughts and 
intents of the heart. At the other extreme is the hu- 
man sleight-of-hand performer called a critic, ortho- 
dox and heterodox, in the church and out, wielding a 
sword with edge keen to the vanishing point, and a 
blade so thin that while the lines of cleavage which 
are made when the weapon falls may be visible to the 
critic himself, it is hard for the ordinary man to see 
that anything is cleft. 

Critics of this description with a maximum of argu- 
ments negative and imaginary, and a minimum of 
solid fact would have us believe that Paul fully under- 
stood the might and power involved in that wisdom of 
the Greeks to which he so often alludes, that he had 
been an appreciative student of their literary culture ; 
but one has only to pass from the pages of the apostle 
Paul to those of Demosthenes, whom he most resem- 
bled in fiery earnestness and whom in genuine elo- 
quence he far surpassed,— one has only to compare a 
Paul with a Demosthenes to see that if he ever did 
know anything of the spirit of Hellenic culture it had 
swept the surface of his literary consciousness, leav- 
ing scarce a trace behind. 

How different the Greek fathers ! Justin Martyr, 
permeated with classic thought ; the Epistles to Diog- 
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netus, tawdry in rhetoric, yet Hellenic without doubt ; 
Clement of Alexandria with his average of two or 
three quotations to a page in some of his writings, and. 
the apostle Paul with his scanty two or three in all, 
and those the commonplaces of the street and market. 

Yet one thing Paul did see distinctly, that the wis- 
dom of the Greeks, this intellectual skill which they 
possessed, comprised two elements, not only their 
skill in thought, but also, and perhaps especially, 
their skill in " words which man's wisdom teacheth." 

The Greek was wise in thought, but some who ought 
to know contend that his Indian brother, the Brah- 
man, was still wiser. It is in the " words which man's 
wisdom teacheth " that the Greek is truly great — is 
great, not was great, for that collocation of black sym- 
bols which conveys to us the literature of ancient 
Greece, though dead itself, yet speaketh. It is ora- 
torical from first to last;, there is in it ever the atti- 
tude, the gesture, the tone, the look of the living man. 
The speaking eye, the living voice are never wanting 
there. The Greek knows himself, and as far as this 
world is concerned 3 he "knew what was in man " ; 
from the earthly point of view he " was acquainted 
with him in all his ways," but better still he could tell 
what he knew. It was this that made him great. His 
knowledge of man was power, but that he could trans- 
mit his knowledge, could breathe into his thoughts 
the very breath of human life, this made him exceed- 
ingly more powerful. 

The Egyptian has been preserved for us through 
centuries, ugly, brown and dead. The Greek has 
been preserved for us through centuries, rosy, beauti- 
ful, alive ; with this earthly immortality of youth upon 
him he still laughs and weeps and loves and hates as 
he did thousands of years ago. 
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What upon earth can compare with the literary art 
of man ? " O King, live forever," addressed to Neb- 
uchadnezzar walking upon his palace, crying in pride 
of heart, "Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built"; this is a mockery when spoken to him, for the 
broad walls of Babylon have been utterly broken ; 
Babylon has become heaps, a desolation among the 
nations; but "O King, live forever," to a Homer or 
a Shakespeare is but declaratory in the life that now 
is, of a literal truth, for the immortality of earthly 
fame is ever theirs. 

Temples, pyramids, cathedrals — raised from dust 
like the bodies of the men who made them, unto dust 
do they return, while, 

" The doud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
" The solemn temples" 

that " seem the baseless fabric of a vision," "such 
stuff as dreams are made on," those airy castles of 
poetic fancy, reared in the unseen chambers of the 
poet's soul, transferred from heart to heart through 
generations, these never crumble, never fade. 

What power in literature, what might in a book ! 
What good unspeakable and harm untold can be 
done by it! What can insinuate untruth into the 
inner man or unwisdom into the hidden part like the 
style of a man of genius ? The church has often made 
too light of it. The great French critic who spent 
hours in deciding between two adjectives did well, 
from a Satanic point of view was much wiser in his 
generation than many of the children of light. Those 
books of his that represent such unremitting toil will 
for long, long time abide to poison the hearts and lives 
of his unhappy countrymen when the books of better 
men have passed away, 
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What a toiler is the literary craftsman! It is your 
preacher-artist, your pulpit artificer of words who is 
the first to fall nervously prostrate. O, the joyous 
anguish, the exhilarating misery of being a toiler in 
words. Those words that will not let him alone in his 
sleep: those thoughts that wrestle with him all night 
long and will not let him go until they find expression. 
How often, too, like the wrestling of Jacob, at the 
breaking of the day, they have brought to him and to 
the world a veritable Angel of the Lord. 

This is one of the good gifts and perfect gifts that 
cometh down from the Father of Lights, created of 
God to be received with thanksgiving. Just as truly 
as God called by name Bezaleel and Aholiab that they 
should devise cunning works, to work in gold and in 
silver and in brass and in cutting of stones and in 
carving of timber, and the wise-hearted women that 
they should spin with their hands and bring that 
which they had spun, both of blue and of purple and 
of scarlet and of fine linen, so surely may the literary 
man be called of God, and he is recreant to a trust if 
he fail to heed the call. 

And what a reward is his! Well said a wise man — 
" Let me write the ballads of a nation and I care not 
who writes her laws," for laws restrain, songs inspire. 
The sword truly is mighty in carving the destiny of 
nations, but the pen is mightier still. Robert Barns 
has done more for his native land than Robert Bruce; 
"A man's a man for a' that" has blessed Scotland 
more than the battle of Bannockburn. 

Even with the pen pitted against the sword, if you 
give it time, it wins. It was a long and weary strug- 
gle in the ancient land of Ind between the literary 
and the soldier castes, but it was the literary Brahman 
who won. Rome conquered Greece, but in a higher 
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sense and more lasting way Rome herself was con- 
quered. It was not so much because the Roman had 
conquered the world that he was so distinguished; 
other nations had done the like and are little known. 
It was because he had produced a great and noble lit- 
erature, and sneer at the hungry Greekling as he 
might, the Roman was glad enough to play the foot- 
man to him, to walk humbly in his footsteps and offer 
this being whom he so affected to despise the sincerest 
form of flattery — an almost servile imitation. 

It was because Greece could think great thoughts 
and express them in great words that she has been so 
exalted among the peoples of the earth. In this sort 
of wisdom lay her power, and to one biased, perhaps, 
by many years of literary studies, this seems the 
greatest power the natural man can have, the might- 
iest influence in the kingdoms of this world to-day. 

As for the littleness of Greek literature it is hard for 
one who has so long enjoyed her beauties, who has 
been blessed so often with such moral uplift from the 
lofty souls whom she has made the living heritage of 
the ages, it is hard for such a one to say a word against 
her. Yet truth demands at least a brief glance at the 
other side. 

It would be easy to mention the unspeakable abom- 
inations of the Greeks and to dwell upon the first 
chapter of Romans as a simple objective rehearsal of 
the moral degradation of their literature and a truth- 
ful reflex of the defilement of their lives ; this would 
be very easy, but every tyro has heard of it and a hint 
will suffice. This course also better accords with the 
exhortation of the apostle, "Let it not even be men- 
tioned by name among you, as becometh saints," so I 
pass on to another point. 

One part, at least, of art's great mission is to copy 
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nature. We yearn for truth, the truth of natnre as 
well as that of Nature's God. We are so artificial, so 
reserved, so restrained and false in our daily inter- 
course with one another that even the look of fright 
upon the face of a child may be pleasing to us because 
the unrestrained muscles of the little one depict with 
perfect truthfulness the hidden emotions of the soul. 
When a great histrionic artist, by years of toil, can 
exactly imitate the look of fear on the face of that 
little child, when his muscles have been trained back 
into all the truthful pliancy of nature, fortune is 
made and fame is won. The people recognize the 
truth and rejoice in it, and such a great achievement 
— for great it is, is almost moral because wholly true. 
So Greek literature viewed merely as an art in her 
perfect portraiture of man was almost moral, being 
wholly true. Almost moral! Against the New Testa- 
ment the chief objection is that it is not almost moral 
but altogether and too richly so. The strong meat, 
the solid food of its moral teaching is much too solid 
for the natural man. He does not like it; he cannot 
digest it. It is only he who is enduring hardness as a 
good soldier, is pressing toward the mark for the 
prize, is vigorously exercised in the chastening of the 
Lord, it is he only who can assimilate such food. 

But even where the wisdom of the Greeks was dis- 
tinctly and ambitiously ethical, it fell as far below the 
wisdom of God revealed in the New Testament as the 
earth is far below God's heaven of heavens. What, 
for example, could Greek wisdom know of humility 
and love, — humility at the very basis of the truest 
moral living and love at the very summit? Why 
should a Socrates be humble, himself the best of his 
contemporaries and with such reprobates for gods as 
peopled the poet's heaven? Was he not infinitely 
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better than they ? Even the good gods of his loftiest 
moral aspirations, were they not the shadowy beings 
of his own creative imaginings, and how can the 
creator worship and fall down before that which he 
has himself created? Had he known the God of 
Abraham, he might have said, "I am but dust and 
ashes 9 '; had Ezra's God been his, he might have fallen 
upon his knees and spread out his hands unto the 
Lord and said, " O my God, I am ashamed and blush 
to lift up my face to thee, my God." Had he been 
sanctified by the grace that was given to Paul, he 
might have truly felt himself " less than the least of 
all saints. 9 ' But he did not know the God of Abra- 
ham, of Ezra and of Paul, he did not know the Lord 
our God, infinite in holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth; he had not seen Jesus as we see him, the sin- 
less Saviour of a sinful world. If he had known our 
God and seen our Jesus would the grand old Socrates 
have cried, " God be merciful to me a sinner?" We 
cannot tell, for the wise old man whom we love might 
have been like the rich young man whom Jesus loved 
and the preaching of Christ crucified might have been 
unto this Greek foolishness, for morally he was proud. 
As for Christian love, how could the wisdom of the 
Greeks ever apprehend that love in its breadth and 
length and height and depth ? How could it know 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge ? Even 
the wisdom of this present age, after 1900 years of 
Christian precept and example, has been slow to 
learn. Far, far has she lagged behind in the length 
and breadth of that love which has reached to the 
uttermost part of the earth, seeking to save the feeb- 
lest and most degraded, blessing them that cursed, 
doing good to them that hated, and even with the 
world at its very best, has not this far-reaching, truly 
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altruistic love which is the church's very life, been too 
often for the world but an ethical diversion, a spas- 
modic moral pastime ? The wisdom of the world, like 
the wisdom of the Greeks, for they are distinctly one 
and the same, has always proved feeble in the higher 
things of this life as well as utterly powerless for tlie 
life that is to come. 

Another evidence of the littleness of Greek liter- 
ature is that it fails a man in the hour of greatest 
need. When death comes what consolation has death 
for those who mourn ? In the funeral scene of the 
Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus we have an answer. 
Repetitions and refrains, antitheses and parallelisms, 
abrupt pauses, feigned perplexity, rhetorical question, 
rhythm and rhyme, alliteration and assonance; almost 
all the figures of thought and of speech interwoven in 
all the dazzling splendor of genius supreme. This 
may be very near to nature, as one has said; it may 
be the native and spontaneous outburst of the univer- 
sal heart, but it is a sore, sore heart. 

Even at the death of the great and good there is 
little to comfort. " To depart is very far better," 
" to die is gain," says Paul. " Which is better, to 
live or die, this is not clear," says Socrates. Even 
in the idealized picture of the death of Socrates 
in Plato's Phaedo the hope of immortality is based 
upon arguments so perplexing that the ordinary 
mortal cannot follow, and men of the highest intellec- 
tual acumen cannot agree. As for a blessed immor- 
tality, that there is no attempt to prove. 

Contrast all this with the abounding fulness of a 
living hope through the Holy Ghost laid up for us in 
heaven; that hope which we have~as an anchor of the 
soul, sure and steadfast; that full assurance of hope 
through Christ within us now the hope of glory here- 
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after. Contrast the ideal death of the great and good 
of the wisdom of the Greeks with the death of our 
great and good as drawn by a recent Christian writer. 
" At the funeral of Gladstone," says an eye-witness, 
" there were constant outbursts of solemn victory and 

celestial joy To the music of the orchestra 

ear and heart throbbed with a sense of power and 
everlasting victory." And what is true of the greatest 
Christian is true of the humblest. Multitudes, whom 
no man can number, of all classes and conditions, 
have set foot upon the shores of everlasting blessed- 
ness, strong in that hope and uttering the glad cry of 
the church throughout the ages — "Thanks be unto 
God which giveth us the victory through our Lord, 
Jesus Christ." 

If it was hard to speak of the littleness of Greek 
literature, it is harder still to speak of the littleness of 
the New Testament. It seems like finding fault with 
one's own mother to suggest a single blemish ; yet it 
is the noble, self-sacrificing mother who can best 
afford to be plain, a Socrates to be ugly, a Paul to be 
insignificant, a Jesus to have no beauty that we should 
desire him. 

Christians do find many beauties in the New Tes- 
tament as love will paint beauties in a mother's 
face which none but the devoted child can find there. 
Christians often overestimate the charms of New 
Testament diction as a child will overpraise a mother's 
beautiful eyes, her voice, her hands, or some other 
single charm or grace with which nature has endowed 
her. It is hard in such a case to tell the truth, and it 
is told of the New Testament only that it may be 
shown her littleness is really part of her greatness; 
she is only humbled that she may be transcendently 
exalted ; she is put last only that it may be shown she 
is incomparably the first. 
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There are beauties in the New Testament. To this 
friend and foe alike bear witness. Not to speak of 
the well-known eulogy of Erasmus on the end of the 
eighth of Romans, "What has Cicero ever written 
more majestic ? " even George Vandenhoff, the actor 
and elocutionary expert, claims that in the closing 
series the classification is distinct and perfect. (Yet 
even here the better attested reading, unknown to 
Vandenhoff, introduces an almost unaccountable flaw.) 
David Hume, we are told, was compelled to admit 
that the passage in Revelation beginning, " I saw a 
great white throne," is sublimer than one of the sub- 
limest passages in Shakespeare. The periodic intro- 
duction of Luke, his Prodigal Son, truly a " pearl," 
quoted even in its English dress as a model, these 
have been highly and deservedly praised, his story of 
the funeral from Nain, — the only son of his mother 
and she a widow, much people, many sympathizers in 
this sad bereavement, — this too has been praised for 
a delicacy of touch and power in reserve that belongs 
to genius. All this and much more the people of God 
are never weary of telling, but when all the examples 
have been gathered in it must be granted that they 
are merely sporadic and incidental. There is no con- 
scious art here any more than there is conscious 
rhythm in a hexameter of James or an occasional 
iambic line of Luke or Paul. 

The Word of God for the new dispensation is for the 
most part a John the Baptist, clad in coarse camel's 
hair and a leathern girdle. The beauty of this book 
is not of the outer garments, it is that of the creature 
fresh from the hand of God, there is in it only the 
grace of native strength, the high color of abounding 
health. What went ye out for to see ? may be asked of 
him who reads in this part of the Word of God. One 
clad in soft raiment ? They that are clothed in soft 
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raiment dwell in king's houses, in the dwellings of 
the princes of literature and art. The courtly air, the 
perfect fitting dress, that nameless quality called 
style is not to be looked for here. The poor have the 
gospel preached to them in the language of the poor. 
From the Attic point of view the gospel of John, 
though exuberant in thought as the vegetation of the 
tropics, is often in style as arid as a desert. Paul 
may have used " upwards of fifty specimens of thirty 
Greek rhetorical figures" in his writings, but often 
the work is not well done. In the enumeration of the 
works of the flesh, for example, "murders, drunken- 
ness, re veilings," is not a happy climax ; in the serial 
division too there is neither classification nor pro- 
gression, his paranomasias are sometimes pointless, 
his epanaphoras overdone. It is easy enough to dis- 
cover rhetorical flaws in Paul. The merest novice can 
do it. His figures of rhetoric are such as any man 
endowed with his tremendous intellectual activity and 
acumen might be expected to throw off in the rapidity 
of conversational style. 

This want of art, however, in the New Testament 
is something to thank Qod for. To slay Goliath with 
the ugly pebble of a stripling David is surely greater 
than to slay him with the highly polished royal armor 
of a Saul. We are glad that artistically the New 
Testament is not of works lest any man should boast, 
for there is none so proud as the literary artist. 
Thank God the apostles were not subjected to this 
temptation. 

This lack of a labored style is also a negative proof 
of inspiration. In a bas-relief of Praxiteles, or his 
school, found in Arcadia, is a representation of the 
musical contest between Marsyas the man and the 
god Apollo — the man playing on his flute with burst- 
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ing cheeks, his whole attitude indicating the most 
violent exertion ; the god calmly seated with a cithera 
in his hand, the picture of ease and self-possession. 
This well represents the art of man as contrasted with. 
the inspiration of God. Literary art is the servant, 
the toiler, the menial, the slave. Even the Greeks 
felt that the form must ever be subordinated to the 
thought. The form in literary art is only pretty, and. 
pretty too without the mighty soul, the noble cause, 
the sublime thought that lies behind it. Thank God 
that even Paul, the most intellectual of the apostles, 
who claims so unmistakably to be inspired, is mani- 
festly so in thought and style, is so clearly pTiero- 
menos, borne along by the power of God, dashing on 
in his course with the ease and might of Niagara, and 
while the force of gravitation latent in the king of 
cataracts might run the industries of a state, the 
demonstration of the spirit and of power in Paul have 
set in motion the vast Christian activities of a world. 

Greek wisdom is great in that which is little and 
little in that which is great. The reverse is true of 
the New Testament. Little where the world is great 
she is great where the world is little. To the world, with 
her supreme love of happiness, the church, with her 
supreme love of holiness, is always a paradox; she is 
always reversing the ordinary views of life. With 
her blessings on the poor in spirit, on those who are 
hated and persecuted, with her joy invoked on those 
who fall into manifold trials she is ever engaged in 
turning things upside down. 

Artistically the New Testament is little but only 
that she may be truly great. Jesus renounced wealth, 
high birth, military power, human eloquence, all 
but that dynamis divine, that heavenly power the 
miracle, that could not be of man ; so God abjured for 
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\ his apostles all earthly power and might; he made 
them weak in the world's ways, feeble in the arts of 
man, that the strength of Christ might rest upon 
them, that his power might be made perfect in their 
weakness, thns teaching the church forever that the 
spiritual must remain uppermost, God must be for- 
ever supreme. 

We may well thank God for the million dollars of 
an Asa Otis, for the British gunboat that saves the 
life of a John G. Paton, for an Edward Judson's bril- 
liant life of his missionary father that so inspires the 
church at home, and a Henry Martyn Scudder's Bazaar 
Book, with its beautiful similes and illustrations that 
has proved such a perennial blessing to the native 
church abroad, but we must never forget that it is not 
by might nor by power that the world is to be saved, 
but by God's Spirit, as saith the Lord. 

This is the power of the book of God, not intellec- 
tual delectation, but the salvation of the soul, not so 
much that men may know, as that men may live. 
The most popular books throughout the world to-day 
are not the literary masterpieces, not the books that 
profess to delight, but those that claim to save. 
Books of religion are most widely circulated. God is 
what men want; salvation is what they crave, and the 
gospel is winning a world-wide triumph because it has 
proved itself the power of God unto salvation. Men 
rejoice in the gospel truth because it is not merely a 
truth to be looked at, but a truth to be lived in, be- 
cause it is a power, a first-class battleship in action, 
in which men are saved and safe and engaged in 
saving others, sailing even to far distant seas that they 
may rescue the down-trodden and oppressed of every 
nation. The victories were never greater, the conflict 
never more hazardous than now. With spies in every 
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compartment of the vessel, false pilots in every port, 
mines in every harbor, shells and torpedoes about her 
on every hand, sailing through stormy seas at a rate of 
speed never attained before, the gospel battleship is 
in the midst of constant peril, and it is no wonder 
that men who have been saved in her and know it and 
have brought salvation to other men and see it should 
be very jealous lest a single piece of armor plate be 
weakened or a single rivet or bolt be loosened in this 
staunch old battleship of God. Now if ever she needs 
to be strong, and we cannot permit the old to be re- 
placed by the new until we are positively convinced 
that the new is better. " Open to all truth and afraid 
of no truth," despising the "conservatism that never 
learns anything and never forgets anything," we do 
believe in the conservatism that conserves. 

I well remember a sermon delivered in this city by 
Dr. Isaac S. Hartley, in our student days, years ago, 
in which he drew a vivid picture of a railway train 
dashing along mile after mile at the highest rate of 
speed, when gradually the speed is slackened and the 
train is brought almost to a standstill. Why ? A 
station ? No, but the engineer has read a sign, "Go 
slow." He has reached a bridge spanning a chasm 
deep and wide. While on God's solid earth he could 
fly through the air with all steam on, but when he 
rides on a roadway of men's construction he must 
"go slow." 

It is not to be denied that some of the theological 
bridges of human construction are hewn of the very 
rock of God's everlasting truth itself, but how often is 
the human bridge that spans the dizzy chasm of secret 
things that belong unto the Lord our God but a 
gossamer web to entrust ourselves to which could 
mean nothing but sure destruction ? 
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"Beware of men," said the Lord Jesus. " I have 
learned to be afraid of men," said a successful evan- 
gelist. " All men are of themselves liars," says our 
own Confession of Faith, " and more vain than vanity 
itself. 9 ' " The state has many means of self-defense," 
cried a great statesman, 4i all of them entailing labor 
and expense, but the one that overtops them all is a 
perpetual feeling of distrust in dealing with the foe." 
Our country has well learned this lesson in her recent 
dealings with Spain, but the Church has not only a 
Spain upon her borders, but a Spain within, and as 
there were publishers willing to run our nation into war 
and be guilty of the blood of thousands merely to in- 
crease the sale of their own pernicious sheets, so there 
have been scholars willing to risk the souls of thou- 
sands that they might win distinction for themselves. 

There is good reason to be conservative, to be slow 
and cautious, to beware of men, to be suspicious of 
humanity, both of the leaders and the led. It is a 
weakness of many mortals that when some big bell- 
wether, who had tinkled himself into notoriety or 
fame, jumps the old stone wall, the ancient landmark 
set by the fathers, all they like sheep must go astray 
and follow on. The thoughts of the imaginations of 
the hearts of some are only novelty continually. In- 
stead of the Macedonian cry, " Come over and help 
us," the Athenian cry has gone abroad, "Come over 
and thrill us, make our blood tingle, give us some- 
thing sensational, tell us something new." And in 
answer to this cry not only the great ones of earth, 
but hundreds of youthful doctors of philosophy are 
stretching on tip-toes and craning their necks and 
straining their eyes if only they can catch a glimpse 
of something that is original, of anything that is new. 

There is something great and noble in all this 
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craving of men to be a creator, to cause things invis- 
ible from the creation of the world to be clearly seen, 
that a man should cry like very God to the darkness 
upon the face of the deep things of science and phil- 
osophy, " Let there be light, and there is light"; it is 
glorious, it is sublime, and God has satisfied this 
craving, he has hearkened to this cry, he has bestowed 
a rich reward upon all this patient toil of man, but 
knowing as we do that " knowledge puffeth up," that 
men are so apt to be wise in their own conceits, that 
the 'human heart is deceitful above all things, we must 
heed the word of our Saviour and " beware of men." 
The department to which I am called is that of Hel- 
lenistic Greek and New Testament Exegesis, — Hellen- 
istic Greek a gentile tongue, yet the language of the 
Israel of God, linking inseparably the new with the 
old ; the new based upon the old, the old forming the 
foundation of the new, thus linguistically as well as 
theologically uniting the two parts of the one revel- 
ation by indissoluble bonds. The work of the depart- 
ment is New Testament exegesis. All else is subsid- 
iary to that. The study of the Hellenic Greek is only 
for the sake of the New Testament exegesis. The 
history, geography, antiquities, criticism textual and 
literary, introduction and harmony, grammar and 
philosophy — these should always be to assist the 
exegesis and never be an end in themselves. When 
chairs of textual criticism and canonicity, of philology 
and palaeography, " and such like," are established 
here as in some other institutions, then the men who 
occupy them may give their lives to these, but the 
proper work of this department — no matter what 
special predilection the teacher may have or how 
fascinating some of these other branches may be to 
him — the proper work of this department is that most 
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difficult and delightful task, the education of the 
spiritual man by the exegesis of a spiritual book, and 
there is nothing more important, for the preacher 
is useful in the kingdom of heaven on earth not so 
much by what he knows as by what he is. Exegesis 
then is the climax of the work; the emphasis falls 
upon the final word, — Hellenistic Greek and New 
Testament Exegesis. 

The work of the Christian college is intellectual, 
safeguarded by the spiritual; the work of the Theo- 
logical Seminary should be largely spiritual assisted 
only by the intellectual. The course it seems to me 
should be practical, to prepare the preacher directly 
for his work. Polemics and apologetics, the great 
critical questions of the day, the numerous other 
matters that give rise to perpetual controversies, these 
must receive a large amount of attention in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, for if not here then where ? And 
the spiritual man needs the intellectual as the intel- 
lectual needs the physical. The powers of man are a 
unit and no part can say to the other, " I have no 
need of thee." The mind cannot neglect the body, 
nor can the soul ignore the mind, still the intellect of 
man is always disposed to be autocratic and to arro- 
gate to itself all power and authority both in heaven 
and in earth, and we need always to be on our guard 
lest the purely intellectual element in the work of our 
Seminaries be unduly emphasized. 

There has been a cry of late in the colleges that 
classic Greek must go and the teacher of Greek is 
learning that if it is to stay he must have his students 
question Homer less and enjoy him more, he must 
make less of the textual uncertainties of JEschylus 
and more of his poetic sublimities, and if this is true 
of the literature of Greece, a mere intellectual luxury 
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for the life that now is, how much more is it true of 
the revelation of God, a spiritual necessity for the life 
that never ends ? The negative must not take pre- 
cedence of the positive, the certainties must not give 
the place of honor to the doubts. If the students in 
our Seminaries are required to give the bulk of their 
brief three years and the teachers must give the best 
of their lives to intellectual disputation, then spiritual 
life in our Seminaries will ultimately cease, and there 
are some who claim that they see signs of decadence 
in some quarters already ; but, thank God, the Bible 
will not go, the churches will not become as Sodom 
and like unto Gomorrah s for the Lord will leave unto 
us a remnant, the common people will hear the gospel 
gladly as they always have and always will. 

When pursued for constructive purposes, with a 
view to the edification of the spiritual man, there is 
nothing more delightful than the study of the New 
Testament in the original tongue. Here in the pages 
of this blessed book we find those " sweet fields of 
Eden where the flowers of God are blooming." Here 
as Adam talked with God and Enoch walked with him 
so we walk with Jesus and talk with Paul and his in- 
spired companions. Here we study the fauna and 
flora of supernatural history. Here we And the fauna 
of God's truth, not behind the iron bars of human 
logic and philosophy, with the smell of close confine- 
ment on them, but exulting in the freedom of their 
native forests; here we find the flora of God's truth 
not in the forced and oppressive atmosphere of the 
denominational conservatory, nor in the regulated 
garden-plot of a scientific theology, crowded and con- 
strained, but blooming freely in all the sweetness and 
freshness of the open field. 

It is the duty of the teacher of New Testament 
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exegesis to walk abroad in this paradise of God, study- 
ing the fauna and flora of revelation out in the open, 
not at hap-hazard like the idle roamer of the fields, 
but rather like an Agassiz or Gray afoot, scientifically 
and systematically. Above all it is his privilege to 
look upon the tree of life that is planted there and see 
for himself that it is pleasant to the sight, to taste of 
its fruit for himself and know that it is good for food, 
and to give to his students that they too may see and 
taste and know and thus may love to plant this tree 
near and far for the feeding and the healing of the 
nations. 

This is the ideal, never to be attained and never to 
be relinquished; never to be attained by reason of the 
weakness of the flesh, the shortness of the time, and 
the pressure of weary controversies ever old and ever 
new, but this must be our aim. We can only pray 
that God will make our path as that of the shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. 
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Western Theological Seminary, 

Holland, Mich., 
Sept. 26, 1898. 
To the Committee of Arrangements. 

Gentlemen: The Western Seminary congratulates 
the Eastern on receiving Dr. Gillespie, greatly be- 
loved by us all. God bless him and you. 

J. W. Beardslee, 

(President of Faculty.) 



The Theological Seminary, 

Princeton, N. J., 

Sept. 23, 1898. 
To the Committee of Arrangements. 

Dear Brethren: The Faculty of the Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church at Princeton 
have instructed me, as their Corresponding Secretary, 
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to convey to you their thanks for yonr kind courtesy 
in inviting them to attend the installation of the Rev. 
Dr. John H. Gillespie as Professor of N". T. Greek and 
Exegesis in your Seminary. They have delegated 
Professors George T. Purves, John DeWitt and Chal- 
mers Martin to represent them on this interesting 
occasion. With hest wishes for the exercises of the 
day and the continued welfare of oar sister institution, 
I remain, Yoars fraternally, 

Geerhardus Vos. 



Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, 
Sept. 24, 1898. 
To the Committee of Arrangements. 

Gentlemen : On behalf of the Faculty of the "Onion 
Theological Seminary, I beg to return heartfelt thanks 
for your cordial invitation to attend the installation 
of the Reverend John H. Gillespie, D.D., as Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis in the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick, on Tuesday, 27th Sep- 
tember, 1898, at 10.30 a. m. 

The Faculty of the Union Theological Seminary is, 
at the moment, scattered, preparatory to reassembling 
for the opening term on 28th September, but every 
effort shall be made to convey to you, in the person of 
a member of the Faculty, our earnest congratulations 
upon the installation of Dr. Gillespie, and our frater- 
nal wishes for the ever advancing prosperity of your 
venerable and honored institution. 
I have the honor to remain, gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 

Chs. Cuthbbht Hall, 
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